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Charivaria 


A WRITER wonders what Herr HITLER would do if he 
landed in this country by parachute. Sign the Visitors’ 
Book of course. 

° ° 


“The FUEHRER compares favourably in every point with 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT,” says a German General. One 
noticeable exception is that 
ALEXANDER has been a long 
time dead. 


° ° 


A games director advises 
hikers to sing a song as they 
walk along. “Any Lorry?” 
for instance. 


° ° 


“Although Germany ap- 
pears to have taken the first 
trick, they have by no means 
got the rubber,” points out a 
military spokesman. Neither have they got the petrol, the 
iron ore and quite a lot of essentials. 





° ° 


“The German Air Force has made a name for itself,” 
declares Field-Marshal GorrING. We can’t print it here, 
though. 

° ° 


Commenting on the FUEHRER’S 
reported suggestion that the Ger- 
man colonies should be returned 
in the next twenty-five years, a 
Writer says that anything might 
happen in the next twenty-five 
years. We thought everything had 
happened in the last twenty-five 
years. 

° ° 


According to a news item a 
man had his skull fractured by 
hailstones at Saragossa. American 
papers, please exaggerate. 








A diamond picked up by a South African farmer on his 
ranch was found to be an imitation. Just a carbon kopje. 


° ° 


An American astronomer has discovered a new planet. 
The FUEHRER’s appointment of Gauleiter of the new 
territory has not yet been 
made public. 


° ° 


“Where a railway line runs 
near the coast,” we read, ‘‘it 
is interesting to watch the 
gulls snatching food thrown 
to them by the dining-car 
attendants.” Not that there 
is anything very clever in 
this; even the passengers do 
it. 

° ° 





“Tf you are crossing a field 
and an angry bull suddenly 
makes for you,” says a writer, “all you need is presence of 
mind.” Or better still, absence of body. 


° ° 
We read that a German destroyer with steam up is 
at the immediate disposal of the 
FUEHRER. With wind up? 
° ° 
In spite of protesting shouts 


from the audience a Wagner selec- 
tion was played by a New York 


orchestra. In a contest of this 
kind we should unhesitatingly 
back Wagner. 

° ° 


People are urged to eat simpler 
food. We understand that Soho is 
setting a good example by serving 
spaghetti already unravelled. 
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“TI hope the weather doesn’t break down—I’m thinking of taking some snaps to-morrow to send home.” 


HERE must be an awful lot of 

Londoners living in the country 

now; you see them all over the 
place, and you can tell them from 
country people by their clothes. Town 
people wear country clothes when they 
go tor walks and country people wear 
town clothes. 

I’m writing this to help any of you 
who haven’t got used to the country 
yet. First I want to tell you not to 
worry if when you go up to your room 
in the dark you find yourself putting 
out a hand and flicking it down the 
wall inside the door. You are only 
feeling for where the electric light 
switch was in your own flat. You know 
how, in certain kinds of danger, your 
toes curl round simply because when 
you were an ape and living in a tree 
you used to hold on to the branches 
with your feet? Well, flicking your 


The Country 


hand down the wall is the same thing. 
Again, when your alarm-clock goes off 
you may feel, besides plain ordinary 
anger, a sort of pleasant anticipation 
which will puzzle you. It needn’t if 
you think it out; it’s only your sub- 
conscious, which has never grasped it 
isn’t still in London and believes any 
bell sounding like a telephone is a 
telephone. You will have a lot of 
trouble with your subconscious in the 
country, but you'll just have to put 
up with it. 

Talking of electric light, as you know 
there are two kinds of light in the 
country, daylight and paraffin lamps. 
Xemember when you light a lamp that 
twiddling the wick one way brings it 
up all right, but the other sends it 
down into the paraffin, but I don’t 
know if there is any way of remember- 
ing which way is which. Remember 


too never to turn a lamp up high 
enough to see by or the flame will 
crack the glass chimney. 

I ought to warn you about stairs in 
the country; they are never quite as 
broad as your foot is long, so you must 
walk rather sideways; and where they 
turn a corner, which they do at least 
once on every staircase, they spread 
out fanwise and you can only walk at 
the wide end. I expect you know about 
bumping your head, but perhaps not 
about stopping at every door to see if 
the floor of the next room goes up a 
step or down. 

Time is funny in the country. In 
London, as you know, there are three 
perfectly good hours, from ten at night 
till one in the morning; but in the 
country they disappear. They just 
aren’t there. I dare say they still show 
on clocks, but no one knows because 
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everyone is asleep. To make up for it, 
though, another three hours are put 
on at the beginning of the day; so that 
whereas in London you wake up at 
eight and wonder about the weather, 
in the country you do it at five, and 
by six the weather is in full swing, 
as it is in London at nine. The only 
way to adjust yourself is to put your 
watch on for those three hours. It 
will make your meals right too, be- 
cause meals in the country are three 
hours early. 

Shopping is difficult. It’s no good 
deciding you want something and then 
going and finding a shop which sells it. 
You have to find the shop first, and 
then, according to the sort of shop it 
is, decide what you want to buy. For 
instance, if it has a post-office counter 
one end and children’s bathing-suits 
and bottles of fruit-cordial the other, 
you are fairly all right; you leave out 
the bathing-suits and concentrate on 
writing letters and telegrams and 
drinking fruit-cordial. 

If there is anything you specially 
want to buy you will have to take a 
bus to the nearest town but one (the 
nearest town is, by the law of averages 
or the war or something, pretty certain 
not to have it). Country buses never 
seem quite right to Londoners, I sup- 
pose because they are green and have 
notices telling you to mind your head; 
but they work almost the same as 
ordinary buses. Remember though 
not to take a return ticket, even if it 
seems cheaper. You are bound to 
throw it away as you get off, which 
means buying a single ticket to get 
back. 

You know those little red letter- 
boxes you see nailed on telegraph poles 
in the country? It’s all right, you can 
post letters there just as you do in 
pillar-boxes. I know it takes time to 
learn to trust them; but if you look for 
the time of the next collection and wait 
there till twenty minutes after that 
time, sure enough you will see a man 
open the box, take out your letter, 
put it in a bag and cycle away. He 
may not be in postman’s uniform, but 
a lot of postmen aren’t now. You 
can always recognise a postman, even 
without a uniform, by the way he 
cycles; he has a slow loping pedal, 
because it isn’t worth getting speed 
up between the houses he has to stop 
at. A country milkman cycles the 
same way, but only so as not to break 
the bottles, and you can tell him, of 
course, simply by the bottles. This is 
called observation. 

People who live in the country are 
always supposed to be good at observa- 
tion, and you can have quite a lot of 
fun observing things, trying to tell 


birds by their songs, and so on. Prob- 
ably you knew a cuckoo before, but I 
don’t think it’s any good bothering 
about the other birds, because they all 
sing at once. You can tell it’s a hot 
day when you see cows and horses 
keeping in the shade, or you can tell 
by just feeling hot. You can more or 
less tell when it’s going to rain by 
adding up the number of consecutive 
fine days you’ve had and using your 
common sense about whether you’ve 
ever had so many before without it 
raining next day. You can more or 
less tell which picture is on at the 
nearest cinema by looking at the 
placard outside your shop: if it isn’t 
this week’s it will be last’s. But I 
don’t suppose you will often go to 
the flicks. That’s another way of 
telling Londoners from country people. 
Country people go twice a week 
and Londoners only every three 
months; when they feel they are 
cracking up. 

It’s the wireless which cracks a 
Londoner up. Very few Londoners 
realised before they came to the 
country that a country wireless set 
doesn’t turn off. It stops when the 
broadcasting station closes down, of 
course, and when the battery gives out, 
but pretty soon it will start again. I 
expect you’ve often noticed yourself 
sitting jammed up in a corner of your 
bedroom with your fingers in your 
ears. 

When you get back to London you 
may still do it and you will wonder 
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why; it will be your subconscious 
again. One way and another, I expect 
you'll have a lot of trouble with your 
subconscious for the rest of your life 
after living in the country. 


° °o 


The Black Sheep of 


Greystones 


OU say, O voice from Bremen 
town, 
That Greystones was your home, 
Where all the Wicklow hills look down 
Upon the channel’s foam. 


That is a pleasant land to know 
And, though so far away, 

You doubtless see the curlews go, 
In dreams, across to Bray; 


You doubtless see the heather still, 
That grew when days were warm 

In bygone summers, and each hill 
Magnificent in storm. 


But when you come again amid 
Those Wicklow hills and sea, 

Throw down your pay as Judas did 
And find yourself a tree. ANON. 


° °o 
“Girls, Young, 16-18, to yearn. ——- 


Laundry.”—Australian Paper. 
Don’t they all? 
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“ But all I need is a measly couple of gallons to complete 


my 24,000 miles trek!” 
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The Island 


OW is the June air twenty times more sweet 
And hedges that have lost the crown of May 
The levelled fields where once we loved to play 
Streams by whose banks we trod with idle feet, 
High hills, rough heathland and the incomplete 
Dark of midsummer mingling with the day, 
Hamlets and ancient houses hidden away, 
Gardens and growing corn and winding street, 
For these we loved, yet not the most we gave 
Because we called them safe unchanging things 
Even in the strife of Parliaments and Kings, 
But now we know how long, how long we dreamed— 
This earth was held in trust to guard and save, 
And every rose by wrath must be redeemed. 





EVoer. 


2] ° 


Manchester Notes 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, 
Monday (or some time). 

T’S an irony of some kind, if not of every kind, that I 

should have had to come to Manchester to see the first 

straw hat of the season. A Manchester spokesman in 
touch with official circles said yesterday that this was 
because of the invincible optimism of the people of Man- 
chester, but an official spokesman in touch with Manchester 
circles this afternoon said ** Phooey.” No opinion could be 
extracted from any circles in touch with spokesmen, and 
probably this is all for the best (as the War Office announced 
early to-morrow evening). 

My friend Hocksquabble, whom I unexpectedly found in 
Manchester when I arrived (he was sitting in the hotel bar, 
waiting to borrow something), described this straw hat, 
which I had seen on my way in, as a “flash in the pan.” 
When I questioned the justice of this, all we got into was 
an argument about metaphor. 

Since then, however, your unprincipled correspondent, 
having had time to look round and sum up the Manchester 
situation, has reached certain conclusions which it would 
be criminally short-sighted folly to dissuade him from 
attempting to record. 


t% * & 4 


The resistance of the people of Manchester should not be 
underrated. They are very highly organised. Queuing in 
London is in its infancy compared with queuing in Man- 
chester—if indeed I mean queuing and not queueing. On 
second thoughts, or sight, I think I do mean queueing. At 
a busy time of day all the bus-queues around Manchester, 
if placed end to end (those not complying may be prose- 
cuted), would probably be found to produce another queue 
only slightly longer than each one individually. (And the 
bus when it arrived would prove to their disgust to be going 
not all the way to Stevenson Square but only to Pollard 
Street.) 

* * % * +: uk 

A high degree of discipline is noticeable also among crowds 
in parks. Only last Saturday afternoon, for instance, your 
inflexible correspondent was wandering up a wide path in 
those gardens off Piccadilly, in the wake of a small crowd, 
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when he found it beginning to return. A park attendant 
was gently shooing it back, for no apparent reason. Your 
argumentative correspondent said to the attendant 
“Closing?”’ and the attendant replied affably “Can’t get 
through that way.” When the attendant had completely 
cleared the path and was passing on to say “ Keep moving” 
to one or two unregenerate persons who were tending to 
stand still for a moment and look about them, your experi- 
mental correspondent, in the wake of another small but 
this time unbidden crowd, walked up the same path and 
“through” at the other end without the slightest difficulty, 
merely having to duck under a piece of wood. Need I say 
more’ Would you understand it if I did? Do you under- 
stand this, anyway? Nor do I. 


ES 


Manchester has immense reserves of halfpennies. It is 
possible here to get rid of, and get back again, all the half- 
pennies that make telephoning so troublesome in London. 
An evening paper costs three-halfpence: so often does a 
bus-ride, particularly when the bus one is on proves to be 
going not all the way to Stevenson Square but only to 
Pollard Street. One gets off at Pollard Street and completes 
the journey in another bus, paying a penny for the privilege. 
The odd halfpenny one may use, with a penny, to buy an 
evening paper. The vendor may be disconcerted to receive 
the exact sum and to have no change to be told to keep, but 
this may make up for the complete impassivity with which 
he takes the odd halfpenny when he is told to keep it. So 
runs the world away. 


The conductor on a Manchester bus is called a Guard. 
This is probably significant, but your indolent correspondent 
cannot be bothered to think what of. 


It is very hard for your conservative and suburban- 
minded correspondent to get used to the fact that when he 
goes into a Manchester restaurant at seven in the evening 
for what he has hitherto been accustomed to consider an 
early meal, he is likely to find that all the more interesting 
dishes (such as sweetbreads garni, or roast turkey winglets) 
are no longer obtainable, the stock of them having been 
exhausted by enthusiastic customers who have for the last 
hour or more been washing them down (forgive this north- 
country bluntness of speech) with large cups of exceedingly 
strong tea. Your pessimistic correspondent, having con- 
trived to ruin his own digestion by quite different means, 
regards the institution of High Tea with horror; although 
he recognises with respect that it has probably helped to 
make the north-country what it is. 


The two Manchester evening papers being the Manchester 
Evening News and the Manchester Evening Chronicle, one 
from time to time in Manchester hears a vendor crying 
“Chronic News!” and your cynical correspondent would be 
interested and astonished to hear of any newsvendor any- 
where at any time who has a more suitable announcement 
to make. R. M. 

° ° 


Nasty Shock for the County Council 


“Before the collection began members called on the houses 
to ask everyone to get their metal ready, and then the fun began. 
With hand-carts lent by Messrs. —— the collection started. 
and Mrs. C. —— collected the main road.” 

Provincial Paper. 


Mrs. 
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“This is Mr, Fletcher, our new Waste-Products salvage expert.” 


Letters of Lotti 


ERY RESPECTED 
PUNSCH,—Is it not terrible 
that we are so invaded by 
people with which we only want peace. 
As if not enough that Holland and 
Belgium have us attacked, so also have 
the North of France and even war- 


MISTER 


minded towns like Boulogne and 
Calais. Sad matter all this and particu- 
lar sad, we hear to-day, for old Herr 
and Frau Leerbauch here in Hundska- 
daverberg, the son of which have lost 
his job. He was in the Gestapo, and 
following our brave troops which last 
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month throw back the Hollander 
invasion into Holland he have found in 
an inn valuable papers. The inn, it 
seemed, though in a small village, 
musted have been an important Dutch 
diplomatic centre, because he in it 
discovered documents which proved 
conclusively that Holland have at- 
tacked Germany from the instigation 
England’s and France’s and America 
optional. These are most worthful 
papers and had should been published 
immediately. Indeed so valuable say 
Herr Doktor Wahrsinn—which TI tell 
you about what has the affliction of the 
drooping eyelid and say strange things 
—that copies was already printed at 
Gestapo Headquarters ready for when 


Frau Wesler’s nephew bring — the 
originals. 


But it seem the beer in that inn not 
at all ersatz, to whom Leerbauch is 
in Germany accustomed, and go to his 
head and make him bemuddled, and 
he make great mistake. He _ bring 
documents back, but they prove that 
Switzerland have invaded Germany 
from the instigation England’s and 
France’s; for they was papers who he 
had who had should not yet be dis- 
covered but had should be discovered 
after later. Endly, he have quitely 
lost the Hollandisch ones and _ one 
could them not discover anywhere in 
order to let them be discovered there 
and they musted to be written again. 
(I hope my grammatic quitely right, 
No?) But, say Herr Doktor Wahrsinn, 
with his poor drooping eyelid, why to 
write them again, when our great 
German folk be so well organised that 
sure there must be copies which have 
but need the country’s name filled in? 
An §.A. man take out his pistol at once 
and ask what mean the Doktor, what 
replied: ‘Do the Herr 8.A. man ques- 
tion the good organisation of our folk ? 
If yes, shall he reported be to Herr 
Himmler personally.” So the $.A. 
man is puzzled and while he scratch 
his head with the end of his pistol he 
pull the trigger accidental and that 
S.A. man exist not more because he 
blow his brains out, though Herr 
Doktor Wahrsinn say it be impossible, 
and add quickly to the others what 
question angrily that he mean no 
S.A. man would shoot an S.A. man, 
even not himself, without the Fuehrer’s 
command, and that his arm musted to 
have been jogged. So they arrest some 
near-by Juden two streets away and 
search them for arms, but they only 
have money and a handkerchief and 
so further. So they give them the 
handkerchiefs and so further back and 
take them in a concentration camp for 
questioning by more skilled interroga- 
tors with the right apparatus. 
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Last night we all celebrate the hero- 
deeds of our German Navy. After our 
armies have left but a bare four-fifths 
of the English in the North France to 
scurry panicly to the coast, the Navy 
have its so equal gallant part under- 
taken. It have put to sea with all 
its forees—exceptingly the one small 
underseaboat who we have lost, for, 
not like Englanders, we admit our 
losses—and have kept the Baltic Sea 
so free that not one rowboat even have 
dared to take its fear-strucken cargo 
to the safeness of Sweden. 

Alas, the grocer here, Herr Schieber, 
have lost his son, Ludwig, in the 
liberation of North France, which the 
Englisch had brutally invaded for 
eight months. He was an artist and 
not the right type for war, so it is 
perhaps a comfort to know he have 
“made well.” He was one from the 
parachute troopers what land with his 
comrades from an aeroplane and he 
have die bravely, writes a friend, from 
a revolver bullet at close range in the 
back of the neck—ach, those foul 
Englanders !—and not even is his para- 
chute open but still in his case. The 
officer also write and say that when all 
the men musted to jump from the 
plane, there was hesitation, naturally 
not to jump, but for not to take the 
honour of going first from a comrade. 
Then the young Ludwig suddenly 
decide to lead for the honour of the 
Fatherland and, say the officer, ‘‘after 
they see the way he go, all the others 
very quickly follow.” 

Also less sorrowful news there is 
some, I am glad to say. Herr Zingfelt 
causes many laughter by his new suit, 
who have only one trouser-leg, because 
he have lost a clothes’ coupon, but is 
not to be embarrassed. The only 
trouble is that he always accustomed 
is to keep his money in his right 
trouser pocket and it is the left leg the 
tailor have made. So he must the 
garment back to front wear. And as his 
stomach is bigger than his—I know 
not the Englisch word for what upon 
Herr Zingfelt sits—the effect is 
wunderbar. 

Herr and Frau Liebfress’ eldest, 
Hans, who is sixteen, now help in the 
fields with many Polish volunteers, 
what have come all the way from 
Poland nobly to assist our war effort. 
So eager are they, they travelled even 
in open cattle-trucks, forty and fifty 
together—old men and women and 
young children down to even eleven 
years: there seems no young men, as 
doubtless they fight for us already in 
the West Wall. Nor are there any 
young and pretty girls—too full from 
vanity, I think, to dirt their hands 
with common field work. 





Hans is too young in order to work 
himself, so he must watch the Poles 
that they in their enthusiasm not work 
too hard and stop at once at ten 
o'clock when it become quitely dark. 
He have a little uniform and a pistol, 
just to give the boy pleasure—only a 
toy holding but six bullets—and they 
had not would give him a rubber 
truncheon, in spite his pleadings, 
because he is not strong enough to use 
it right, the dear child. He do very 
well and say he have great fun to play 
with the children more small than 
himself when the olders are a distance 
away and there is a real guard in the 
near. Often he run to the guard with a 
little tale or argument that have arised 
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and the guard, which is fond of him, 
come over and right it. 

Hans says the pris—volunteers get 
tired very easy: even the old men get 
more tired than he do, a mere boy. He 
train hard to be allowed when he 
become older to join a Joy Through 
Cruelty movement. 

I draw me to a close with respectful 
greetings. : Lortt. 

PS.—Alas, I forgotten to Heil Our 
Fuehrer sufficient in this letter. Here 
are the Heil Hitlers for it and will you to 
please kindly put them in the places 
suitable, but no funny businesses. 
Heil Hitler! Heil Hitler! Heil Hitler! 
Heil Hitler! Heil Hitler! Heil Hitler! 
Heil Hitler! Heil Hitler! A. A. 











“Anyhow, boy, there’ll be no more callin’ us just a battered old tub.” 





Perilous Days 


7 OLF?” said Maples. “Certainly.” 
We drove over in my car, locked the petrol tank, 
removed the distributor-head, placed a parcel of 
secret papers on the back seat and walked into the club. 

“Name?” said the secretary. 

“Goertz,” I said. 

“Wurtmann,” said Maples. 

“Pro-Nazis?”’ asked the secretary. 

“Austrian refugees over sixty,” I said stiffly and refused 
to sign a form saying where I had been the night before. 
“It is no business of yours,” I said. 

“There is the lady’s name to consider,” said Maples. 
However, we told him we hoped to be in London the night 
after and he made a note of it. 

“That’s where we hope to be,” said Maples, “but it’s 
more likely to be Wool, or Aldershot.” 

“Make a note of that too,” I said. “It’s important.” 

The secretary, a new man named Sleicher, whom I suspect 
of Fifth Column activities, made an impatient gesture of 
dismissal, so we bought some balls, put the wrappings in a 
tin marked “For Victory,” and moved off. 

The first hole at Creekhampton should present few 
difficulties to a long hitter like Maples, but he topped his 
drive and failed to clear the part of the fairway which has 
been ploughed up for vegetables. 

“Stroke no distance,” I said. *‘‘ Bad luck.” 

Later on, as a matter of fact, when the cabbages have 
grown stronger, the Committee hope to be able to allow us 
to play out, but it is out of the question at the seedling stage. 
I always refer to this when people cast doubts on the 
patriotism of golfers as a body. 

My own drive, a long low hook, scattered a party of 
L.D.V. exercising in the rough. 

“Did you hear a cry?” I asked. 

Maples thought he had and I decided to abandon that 
ball and drive again. No good interfering with troops on 
manceuvres, I always say—especially when, as at Creek- 
hampton, there are plenty of A.R.P. people about to attend 
to the injured. Both our second drives cleared the cultivated 
area, though mine was a trifle off the line. 

“Good shot,” I said, referring to Maples’ drive. 

“Jolly good,” he said, also referring to his own. 

You can always tell breeding on a golf course. 

I had to chip out of the trench they’ve cut across the 
eleventh fairway and lost the hole. 

I also lost the second, a short hole, through lifting my 
head to look at an aeroplane, which Maples said he thought 
might be German. 

“You know what you did then?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, and I asked him, mildly enough, to be so 
good as to refrain from-trying to identify aircraft when I 
was half-way through my down-swing. All he said was, 
“Concentrate! Concentrate!” 

Ordinarily I leave out the third at Creekhampton 
nowadays. Colonel Foster has constructed a machine-gun 
nest in the bunker guarding the green, and from time to 
time he sweeps the fairway with machine-gun fire—‘‘to 
keep his hand in,” he says. Many good golfers consider 
the hole unplayable. But on this occasion I thought that 


if I deliberately sliced into the little copse that flanks the 

fairway for the first two hundred yards I should be able 

to work my way up under cover into Devil’s Gully and 

thence left-handed on to the green. I said nothing about 

this to Maples because I didn’t want to alarm him. 
“Beauty!” I said. “Bang up the middle.” 
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“Hallo!”’ he said, a moment later. ‘‘ You're in trouble 
again.” 

‘We shall see,” I said, making for the trees at the double. 

It cost me eighteen to get to the green, and when | 
reached it Maples was there, looking pleased with himself, 
in two. 

“Odd,” I said, and went across to have a look in the 
bunker. Colonel Foster was there, fast alseep, and I turned 
him over, none too gently, with my foot. “Wake up!” I 
shouted. “‘You’re surrounded.” 

All the time we were playing the fourth and fifth we 
could hear the old man blazing away. “One of the old sort,” 
I explained to Maples. “They'll never take him alive.” 

The sixth hole is, to my mind, badly laid out. No one 
has ever called my patriotism in question, and if the 
authorities feel it is advisable to string old automobiles 
across the fairway in order to prevent its use as a landing- 
ground by hostile aircraft I am the Jast person to complain 
that my week-end sport is being ruined. What I cannot 
understand is why the committee did not insist on the 
barrier being placed fifty yards further on, where it would 
trap a bad second instead of catching a good drive as it 
does at present. This kind of thing is simply helping Hitler 
in his war of nerves. 

Look what happens. Maples hit a medium drive and a 
medium second and was over the barrier and set for a five, 
or possibly a four. I hit a beauty off the tee and found 
myself so close to an old Talbot-Darracq I had to take a 
No. 8. I laid the club well back and hit with firm wrists, 
taking plenty of turf. The ball rose almost vertically, 
caught the wing of a Morris coupé on its way down and 
bounced between a Ford and something I took to have been 
at one time an Armstrong Siddeley. My third caught this 
queer relic in the bonnet and my fourth cracked a window 
and fell back winded. 

“Playing five,” I said between my teeth, and sliced 
miraculously under a colossal Buick. 

“What's the local rule?” asked Maples. 

I didn’t know, but it looked like a movable hazard to me, 
so I moved it. I drove it away and left it, looking pretty 
foolish, in the rough. 


They arrested us on the seventh tee—three special 
constables and a tall man with a shot-gun. 
“Your names are Goertz and Wurtmann?” they said. 
“No,” we said. 
“Austrian refugees,” said the tall man. 
“How do you spell ‘Goertz’?” said one of the constables. 
“Refusing to give information, or alternatively giving 
false information about yourselves, attacking troops on 
manceuvres, spreading rumours, assaulting a member of the 
L.D.V. on active service, to wit Colonel Foster, and making 
away with vital sections of the National Defence organisa- 
tion,” said another. 
“Failing to replace divots,” said the tall man, flourishing 
his gun. 
- We cleared ourselves on all the minor counts eventually, 
but they got us on the serious charge—the last one. 
H. F. E. 
° ° : 


Superman 


“The train was fairly heavily laden with scores of soldiers, who 
whiled away the time singing. I settled down in a corner and 
managed to get a few hours’ sleep.”—Liverpool Echo. 
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“What the devil do they do all winter—hibernate 
or something?” 


Naboth’s Garden 


SHOULD like to thank the ladies and gentlemen 
Living in a certain road 
Whose undiscouraged interest in their gardens 
Has lightened one man’s load. 


Once I too had a house and a garden 
(Before all this began), 

A nice little garden with roses and what-nots 
And a sort of a handy-man 


Who came once a week and pottered pleasantly 
For a not exorbitant sum... . 

But the house is shut and the garden gone to wilderness 
For a pretty long time to come. 


But I still can smoke my pipe of an evening 
Along that certain road 

And see how everything ’s coming up happily 
In the other chap’s abode. 


The other chap’s been bolder or luckier, 
He’s kept his place like Kew; 

And a homeless bloke like me gets the benefit — 
And very enjoyable too. 


For, say what you like, it’s a cheering spectacle— 
Border and bed and plot 

And the flowers coming up again, cherished and comforting. 
Just as if war was not. 


Churls and dolts may call it extravagance; 
“Flowers? In war-time? Why?” 

Well—they stand for kindness and they stand for courage: 
Three cheers for them, say I! H. B. 
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The Hermit of Sideway Dene 


OW many of those who read this story, I wonder, 
have found peace? How many of them can even 
spell the word? We shall never know. But because 

I have found peace I want to help others to do so. No 
motives of publicity or gain could have induced me to place 
my spiritual history before the public, but only the con- 
viction that by doing so I could aid a tormented world. It 
has taken me a long time to find peace. I have sought it in 
the most unlikely places; often enough, when I thought 
for a moment that I held peace within my grasp, it has 
turned out not to be peace at all but a five shilling postal 
order or a set of fish-knives. Yet in the end, through 
difficulties and disappointments, I reached my goal. 

From the first, I believe, I have been a marked man. I 
was born, at an unusually early age, in Hammersmith, of 
poor but dishonest parents. My father was an out-of-work 
billiard-marker who had several times drunk himself to 
death. My mother took in washing, but seldom if ever sent 
it out again. I was never sent to school. I taught myself, 
at the age of seven, to read and write—through an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding—in Russian characters. Had | 
taken up journalism I should have found this a serious 
handicap. But I never did. 

I had always been vaguely dissatisfied, and by the time 
I was twenty my dissatisfaction had reached a point where 
it became intolerable. I did not know why. At the time 
there seemed nothing in my worldly circumstances which 
would account for this dissatisfaction. Both my parents 
were dead; my home had been burnt to the ground by 
incendiaries; I had no money, no food, no clothes, no paper 
or writing materials; I spent most of my time on the Under- 
ground, travelling round and round on the Inner Circle, 
and trying, generally without success, to organise whist- 
drives among the passengers. There was not much future 
perhaps in such a life, but then there was no past either, 
and very little present. Yet I was dissatisfied. I know now 
that my discontent was due to spiritual causes. Uncon- 
sciously I longed even then to find peace. 

One day I found not peace but a wallet containing five 
hundred pounds. It was in the pocket of an old gentleman 
who had fallen asleep while sitting next to me on the 
Underground. Some inner voice whispered to me that when 
this old gentleman discovered his loss he would cause 
inquiries to be made—inquiries in which I might be impli- 
cated. This same inner voice told me that I should leave 
England. It added that a good place to go to would be Tibet. 

I realised now what I wanted. Driven by a restless desire 
for peace I spent the next ten years wandering across the 
face of Europe. Every now and again I would find purses 
and wallets containing money or even jewellery. Looking 
back on it all now, [ often wonder how I could have kept 
alive without these finds. And as time passed and I came 
to know the different countries of Europe, I wearied of them 
one after the other. I felt somehow that not one of these 
countries was my true home, that I was not really welcome 
in any of them. I went to America. It was the same there. 
I went to Africa and Australia. Again I felt that something 
was missing. It is probable that many other people felt 
the same. 

Matters came to a head when I was given twenty-five 
minutes to leave Nicaragua. While I was wondering what 
to do that same inner voice which had spoken to me years 
before spoke again with renewed vehemence. There was 
only one thing for me to do, it said. I must go to Tibet. 
There I might find the peace for which I was seeking. 
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“We can’t use your manuscript, but we'd like to make 
you an offer for the paper.” 


When, some months later, I arrived in Tibet, I realised at 
once that my whole life up to that point had been nothing 
but a preparation. I had no sooner crossed the frontier and 
got well out of range of the Indian police, who had been 
pursuing me with such maddening and senseless persistence, 
than I felt a peace descend on my soul. I entered a monas- 
tery, where I remained several years in meditation, broken 
only by occasional finds of golden and silver images, 
ancient paintings, and rare gems. But even here I could 
not find the ultimate peace. Something was out of tune. 
I began to have disagreements with the other monks. I 
spent more and more time in Lhasa, where I knew a pawn- 
broker who was perhaps the only genuine friend I had in 
Tibet. 

I went out into the wilderness and became a hermit. Day 
after day I would sit cross-legged by lake or waterfall, 
thinking of nothing, and writing imaginary articles for the 
daily papers. If some roving anchorite or shepherd crossed 
my path in these solitudes, I did not shun him. Often 
enough I would suggest a game of cards or a talk about old 
times, and if my offer was seldom accepted, that made no 
difference. I was at peace with the world. I was at peace 
with myself. 

I had been a hermit for several years when one day, 
looking about me and seeing nothing but crags, forests, and 
snowy peaks, I suddenly asked myself what I was doing 
here. I realised that I could be a hermit just as well in 
England. Now that I had found the secret, nothing could 
take it from me. 

I left for England next day and reached it later. I rented 
a small semi-detached house in Croydon called ‘‘Sideway 
Dene,” changed my name by deed poll to Trouserpress and 
prepared to found a school for the teaching of the Higher 
Wisdom. Very soon I had twenty-seven rich old ladies and 
a retired commission-agent studying under me. The 
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spiritual exercises they performed under my direction were 
of a simple kind. We spent most mornings sitting together 
in the small front garden under a huge parti-coloured 
umbrella, with closed eyes and folded arms. There was very 
little room, and much confusion was caused whenever the 
postman called or a numismatic expert arrived from the 
gas company to remove the Tibetan coins from the meter. 
One morning, while I moved from one pupil to another, 
adjusting here an arm and here an eyelid, I discovered in 
one old lady’s lap a handbag containing a large number of 
banknotes. It was a strange experience. Stranger still, it 
was repeated again and again during the days that 
followed. 

Then one by one my pupils began to fall away. One by 
one they decided that the life of meditation was not for 
them. Soon they had all left me. I was a hermit once more. 
But although I was a hermit I was not altogether alone. 
Strange men with bowler-hats and large boots, and later, 
men dressed in blue uniforms, began to haunt the neighbour- 
hood, as though some malign power had sent demons to 
disturb my solitude. I shut myself up and would see no one. 

And now, as I sit, silent and absolutely still, in my 
darkened room, I stare through my shuttered window at 
the world and laugh. I shall stay here, perhaps for ever. 
It is impossible for me really to go anywhere else. For 
I have found peace. 


° ° 


Highland Soldier 
ECAUSE a soldier lies below 


Make some petition ere you go. 


God grant to him who lies so still 
His dreaming of the Scottish hill 
He loved and gave his life to save 
Because he loved and he was brave. 


* tH * * * 


O foreign field so calm and kind, 
Sheltered from the intolerant wind 
And shadowed from the too-hot sun, 
Forgive the straying dream of one 
Who has his rest here since he must; 
Pity the strange and valorous dust 
That loved the mountain and the sea 
And sleeps from them eternally. 
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Business as Usual 


EAR UNCLE,—It was _ very 
kind of you to send me up to 
London to look after your 


interests in the office, and I am now 
settling down quite nicely. As you said, 
Mr. Sheldrake is managing the office 
as before, and there seems to be no 
need for me to interfere. He appre- 
ciates my being here, and as the nephew 
of the proprietor of the firm I enjoy 
considerable respect. Mr. Sheldrake 
has suggested one or two little reforms, 
which | think are very good for the 
general working of the office. One is 
that at about four o’clock the telephone 
lines are both switched through to my 
office. One telephone is used by me, 


and the other by Miss Perkins, my 
typist, but as she has to go home at 
four to look after her mother, I use 
them both after that time. If the 
telephone operator, Mr. Spinks, is 
called away on urgent business—as he 
often is, being an air-raid warden in 
Buckinghamshire, where he goes at 
week-ends—I can do his work for him, 
as very few people ever ring up, apart 
from wrong numbers. Everybody likes 
the new system and compliments me 
on my organising powers. Mr. Spinks 
still thinks the telephone is rather 
unnecessary, as up to 1910 the firm got 
on very well without one. He seems to 
think that telephones had a lot to do 
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with the war, but I do not know which 
war he means. 

I am sharing the typist in my office, 
Miss Perkins, with old Mr. Applemoss, 
who has the office below. He dictates 
letters at very varied hours, so I have 
had to buy a second-hand portable 
typewriter for emergency use when 
Miss Perkins is too busy to do my work. 
When I can spare it for a few days | 
think I had better have it overhauled, 
as two customers have complained 
about the letters I write being difficult 
to understand. J think that one of 
them was being humorous at my 
expense, however, as he said that he 
would not mind my writing in pen- 
and-ink, or even pencil, while it was 
repaired. 

Miss Perkins used to spend an hour 
or so in the morning dusting the show- 
room, but her sciatica is troubling her 
now, so we have agreed to a relative of 
hers coming in twice a week to do it. 
The relative is rather near-sighted, and 
at first used to knock over the samples, 
but Mr. Sheldrake had them taken 
away, as he said that everybody who 
came in here knew exactly what we 
made anyway. We still have a few 
pictures on the walls, though, and 
customers could get an idea of our 
goods from them if they didn’t know 
before what we did. 

At first when I felt lonely I used to 
wait in the showroom in case a 
customer should turn up, but as they 
all walked straight past me into Mr. 
Sheldrake’s office, I gave it up. We 
have not had a stranger in the place, 
except me, they say, for years and 
vears. 

I suggested to Mr. Sheldrake that I 
might do some of his outside work, 
calling on possible new customers, but 
he said that there was no need, as 
nobody except his own friends were 
any use to us. I then asked if I could 
assist Mr. Applemoss in any way, as he 
is over eighty and beginning to show 
signs of his age, but Mr. Sheldrake 
advised me to take my time and learn 
the ropes and, above all, not to be 
impatient. He said that things might 
seem strange at first, but that I should 
soon understand; so I just go on 
coming here at nine and leaving at six, 
as you told me to do. The only thing 
is that as nobody else arrives before 
ten and they all leave at four, I have 
three hours a day alone in the place 
with nothing to do. Do you think that 
I could have an assistant, just to 
talk to? 

° ° 


Dr. Dafoe’s Mistake 
“DIONNE QUINS ARE Six” 
Provincial Paper. 
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Talks for 


OW, I know you all want to think of new ways of 
helping the Government, and I’ve come here 
to-night to try to tell you about something that 

all of us women can do in our spare moments, only we 
haven’t got any spare moments, ha-ha-ha; but I think you'll 
all agree that even Mr. Bevin would feel this is a new idea, 
besides of course being a good idea. We women, when we 
have ideas, do like them to be good ideas, don’t we? I 
think that’s one of the ways in which Mother Nature is so 
wonderful. 

“Now I know you’re all of you putting every ounce of 
energy into the front-kitchen or, as Lord Woolton calls it, 
the kitchen-front, and we all know that saving food is one 
thing and cooking it quite another, and what we’re all doing 
just now is both at the same time. (You must remind me to 
talk to you about porridge while we have tea. If any of you 
come from Bonnie Scotland you'll know just exactly 
what I mean.) 

‘But what I’ve really come to tell you about this evening 
hasn’t anything to do with cooking, or A.R.P. work, or 
even the parachutes that are so very much in our thoughts, 
as we all know. I want to ask you all to become ever so 
patchwork-minded. 

“Tf you can’t quite hear at the back of the room, do hold 
up your hands, because I do feel this is important. 

“We all know that our dear old grandmothers, or at any 
rate those of us who had them—their dear old grandmothers 
—and I’m including mine because, although some of you 
may be surprised to learn that I’m one myself, until thirty 
years ago there was a dear old grandmother of mine, and 
also of my sister’s, still living in Leamington—and as I 
was saying, in the days of crinolines, patchwork was the 
fashion, as we all know. 

“I’m so sorry, I can easily pitch my voice a little 
higher. Is that better? Or wait a minute—I’ll move 
the vase . Such lovely flowers! 

“Well, besides being so very ornamental (because I 
think perhaps we all of us have a weakness for the sweet old 
fashions of the olden days such as potpourri, and snuff- 
boxes—though not the snuff itself, ha-ha-ha—and the 
minuet—and I wonder how many people in this room to- 
night can remember dancing the ‘Washington Post’ ?)— 
well, besides all this, patchwork is definitely easy and still 
more definitely economical. 

“Ts that better now, at the back of the room? So 
glad! . . No? So sorry! 
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“Tt’s definitely easy, as I was saying, because it really 
isn’t a bit difficult. What I mean to say is, there’s nothing 
difficult about patchwork. Of course you’ve got to know 
how to do it, just like anything else. 

“Then, again, patchwork is economical, as you can guess— 
those of you (and I’m sure there are many amongst us this 
evening) who are really thoroughly keen about etomology. 
We don’t want to get mixed up between that and entomo- 
logy, do we? No. 

“Well, patchwork is economical for this reason: you 
work with patches. Ill tell you more about those in a 
minute, especially if those at the back of the room are quite 
certain they can follow what I’m saying. I do feel that’s 
rather important, don’t you, if we’re to get the very best 
out of this little idea of mine ? 

“You see, when you’ve got your patches together—and 
I’m coming back to them in just a minute—you don’t want 
to waste them, because we can’t hope to win this war, or 
any war, on waste, can we ?—but to use them up. And you 
can do this best by cutting up some really stiff pieces of 
paper with a really sharp pair of scissors. You can cut 
your pieces into a diamond-shape, or not into a diamond- 
shape, just exactly as you prefer, because this kind of work 
gives scope, and scope is something we all want nowadays, 
don’t you feel? Then use the patches, as I call them, to 
cover the paper, which you can really cut up at any odd 
moment—listening to the News, or anything of that sort 
which leaves the hands free. 

“All right at the back of the room? Good! 

“Now, is that tea? Because the kettle, as we all know, 
must be taken at the boil, and we can quite well go on with 
our little patchwork talk over the tea-cups; and perhaps 
those at the back of the room would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of coming right up to the front instead. I always feel 
it makes such a difference, if one can’t quite hear, though I 
do realise that all of you did hear perfectly. But I do hope 
you'll all come up and not be shy and sit right in the very 
front row. And then I want to say something about where 
we’re all going to get our patches from, and do please all be 
very generous and remember that England is at war, and 
even if it means cutting up a new dress, or the sofa-cover, 
or those silk pyjamas of your husband’s, why, we’re going 
to do it ever so willingly and with ever such a smile—and 
I don’t know whether you agree with me, but I always 
think a smile is something so bright, don’t you ?—for the 
sake of our National Patchwork Campaign.” E.M. D. 


Times 





Zoo Officials going home in the black-out. 
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“THERE, Alice—as if there isn’t ENOUGH trouble in the world!” 


The Beamy Mind 


R. Henry P. Lopus’s mind was so broad, it was 
almost too big for New York, where he resided, 
And a good deal of this breadth was taken up by 
his philosophical belief that every argument is two- 
sided. 

When asked for an opinion on Dr. Zilch’s provocative work 
on Indigestion, 

He would say “Well, of course there are two sides to every 
question.” 

And when asked in court if he considered the plaintiff to be 
in a state of mental fitness, 

He would begin talking about two sides, which stamped him 
as a philosopher, however it may have stamped 
him as a witness. 

If the judge happened to remark that there were also two 
sides to the case he was trying 

But only one could be right, Dr. Lopus would give him the 
philosophical look he usually reserved for the 
dying. 

As he grew older, Dr. Lopus began to realise, in common 
with politicians, leader-writers, and other sages, 


That * Yes-and-no ” is the universal answer to every question 
of all the ages, 

And that while white looks black and is therefore probably 
grey, 

What you think is a black object may really be a white 
object looking like a black one looking like a 
white one, and so on. Who, indeed, can say ? 

And health may or may not be merely an exaggerated form 
of sickness (see Binks on Neuropathology), 

And so if you hit Dr. Lopus over the head, the chances are 
it might be he who would owe you an apology. 

If England and Germany fight each other, said Dr. Lopus, 
it means both are right and both are wrong, 

For it takes two to make a quarrel and there are two sides 
to every question, as he had been saying all along. 


Nevertheless, it might surprise you to ask Dr. Lopus if the 
United States should remain neutral ad infinitum 
and whate’er betides, 

For that question is unique. Dr. Lopus has operated on it 
and removed one of its sides. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Hospitals are now more than ever, after the heroic fight in the 
Low Countries, in urgent need of supplies for the wounded, medical 
and surgical appliances of every kind. 


Apart from these, the Air Force, the Army in France, the men still 
fighting in Norway, the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our 
minesweepers, the men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, still 
require extra comforts such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, 
gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats. 


Our Fund has already bought and distributed a large amount of raw 
material to be made into comforts for men serving and for Hospital 
patients, but there is demand for much more. 


If you can spare a contribution will you please address it to: Punch 
Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, June 4th.—Lords: Statement 
on the War. Debate on L.D.V. 
Commons: P.M.’s Statement 
on the War. Debate on Post 
Office Charges. 
Wednesday, June 5th.—Lords: 
Five-Minute Session. 
Commons: Pensions and 
E.P.T. debated. 


Thursday, June 6th.—Lords: 
Lord Mottistone Comments 
on Lord Caldecote’s face. 

Commons: Committee 
Stage of Finance Bill con- 
cluded. 


Tuesday, June 4th.— Both 
Houses were told the great epic 
of the withdrawal from Dun- 
kirk, the Lords by Lord CaLpE- 
coTE and the Commons by the 
P.M. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, after com- 
paring the German advance to 
a sharp scythe swinging round 
the right and rear of the armies 
in the North, admitted that 
when he spoke a week ago he 
had not hoped for more than 
20,000 or 30,000 men to be 
saved, and that the hard tidings 
for which he had then prepared 
the House looked like being an 
announcement of the greatest 
military disaster we had ever 
sustained. ‘There had followed 
another blow which might well 
have proved final, the “pitiful 
episode” of King Lropop’s 
defection, about which there 
was no reason, now that the 
facts were clear, why we should not 
form our own judgment. 

But a ‘‘miracle of deliverance” had 
occurred. For four or five days an 
intense battle had raged and great 
masses of the enemy had been so 
roughly treated that in the end they 
had not been able to interfere effec- 
tively with our withdrawal. It was a 
story of extraordinary courage, dis- 
cipline and resource in the face of the 
worst the enemy could do with bomb, 
shell and torpedo. 

A gallant little band at Calais had 
held out till only 30 were left. Helped 
by countless merchant seamen the 
Navy had rallied 220 light warships 
and 650 other vessels and they made 
trip after trip to take off no fewer than 
335,000 French and British soldiers 
from the jaws of death. In all this 
there was one definite victory to be 
noted, most reassuring, the failure of 
the German Air Force to deal with a 
target of vital importance. The R.A.F. 
had beaten it back, inflicting losses of 


four to one, and had proved their 
types to be superior to anything they 
encountered. Of this he made a special 
point, because much of this action had 
been away from the actual lines and 
many soldiers had returned complain- 





HIS MAGNUM OPUS 


“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 

King John, Act V., Se. 7. 








AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 


Str STAFFORD CRIPPS 


Naught shall make us rue, 
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ing that they had not seen the R.A.F. 
To its young men he wished to pay his 
tribute. 

All the same we must face the fact 
that what had happened was a 
colossal military disaster. The enemy 
losses were far greater than our 
total of 30,000; but our losses in 
material had been enormous. 
all the transport and armoured 
vehicles that were with the 
Army in the North and nearly 
1,000 guns. The French Army 
had been weakened, the Belgian 
Army lost, an important. in- 
dustrial area had passed to the 
enemy as well as the Channel 
ports. 

HiTueR, he was told, had a 
plan for invading us. Other 
Continental tyrants had been 
excited and befooled by the 
same temptation. But we must 
take the threat seriously. The 
House was welcome to a secret 
session for the discussion of the 
measures being rapidly taken. 
Fifth Column activities were 
being tackled with a strong 
hand. A tremendous effort was 
being made to drive up muni- 
tion production, and soon the 
B.E.F. would be re-equipped 
and ready again under “its 
gallant Commander - in - Chief, 
Lord Gort.” We should not 
be content with a defensive 
war. 

This magnificently candid 
and realistic speech wound up 
with a passage which will never 
be forgotten. After declaring 
his confidence in sea-power and 
in our ability to ride out the storm 
of war, Mr. CHURCHILL said: 

“The British Empire and the French 
Republic, linked together in their 
cause and in their need, will defend 
to the death their native soil, aiding 
each other like good comrades to the 
utmost of their strength. Even though 
large tracts of Europe and many old 
and famous states have fallen or may 
fall into the grip of the Gestapo and all 
the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we 
shall not flag or fail, we shall go on to 
the end, we shall fight in France, we 
shall fight on the seas and oceans, we 
shall fight with growing confidence and 
growing strength in the air, we shall 
defend our island whatever the cost 
may be, we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing-grounds, 
we shall fight in the fields and the 
streets, we shall fight in the hills, we 
shall never surrender, and even if, 
which I do not for a moment believe, 
this island or a large part of it were 
subjugated and starving then our 
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“T’m now working on a scheme to make sugar from butter.” 


Empire beyond the seas, armed and 
guarded by the British Fleet, would 
carry on the struggle until in God’s 
good time the New World, with all:its 
power and might, steps forth to the 
rescue and the liberation of the Old.” 
It was a noble speech to fit a noble 
occasion. 

The secret session will probably take 
place next Tuesday. 

Wednesday, June 5th.—The SPEAKER 
told the Commons that a letter he 
had received from Captain Ramsay 
protested that as no charge had been 
preferred against him during a fort- 
night’s preventive arrest his privileges 
as a Member had been gravely violated. 

A very interesting piece of news was 
that Mr. Forp is being asked by our 
representatives if he really meant his 
statement that within six months his 
company could turn out 1,000 planes 
a day. If he did and if he can a little 
more sleep will be deducted from 
HITLER’s and GoERING’s already de- 
pleted nights. 

The Commons spent a useful day 
revising pensions and passing the 
resolution needed to increase E.P.T. 
from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 

Thursday, June 6th.—Saving it wasso 


much easier to fake passes than faces 
and citing the opinion of the Head of 
France’s Secret Service in the last 
war, Lord MorristonE begged that 
not too much reliance should be placed 
on the new system of parliamentary 
passes. Pointing to Lord CALDECOTE, 
he suggested that there was inimitable 
individuality to whose credentials no 
mere piece of paper could possibly add 
anything. 
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OUR BACK BENCH WHO'S WHO 


England’s ex-Captain hardly needs a name, 
Ty ” P 4 4 
As “ WakeERs” he has won undying fame. 


A list of goods drawn so widely as 
to include pyjamas, vacuum-flasks, 
and pianolas was announced by Major 
Luoyp GEORGE as subject for six 
months to a cut of one-third in 
supplies to retailers. 

In reply to Mr. NoEL Baker, the 
P.M. declared that the only Belgian 

sovernment we recognised was the 
one in France, and that it was our un- 
swerving aim to establish Belgian in- 
dependence again. He also announced 
that the secret debate next Tuesday 
would bear mainly on home defence. 

The Home SECRETARY promised to 
tell the House as soon as he could 
about Captain RAMSAy’s appeal. Mr. 
McGoveERN begged him not to treat 
Captain Ramsay as harshly as Captain 
Ramsay had wished to treat aliens in 
the Bill he had introduced. 

When the Finance Bill was taken 
in Committee, Sir KinasLEY Woop 
promised to consider Sir Invina AL- 
BERY’S suggestion of free rations of 
tobacco to men serving in this country, 
but he was not prepared to go further 
in the matter of death-duties for 
serving men than his considerable 
concession freeing estates from more 
than one duty during the war. 
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New Blood 


S Secretary of the Little Wobbley 
War Effort Committee I am 
constantly being pestered by 

people who want the Committee to be 
strengthened by the infusion of New 
Blood. I have had five anonymous 
letters suggesting that we should 
co-opt Mr. Harold Beefington of “The 
Laurels.” My own private opinion is 
that Mr. Beefington wrote them him- 
self. To be perfectly frank he is not 
the sort of man I should like to be 
connected with on a committee. His 
methods savour too much of Hitlerism, 
as was clearly shown by his action over 
his pew in the local chapel. It is a 
Presbyterian chapel, built in the middle 
of the last century, and to get into the 
pews you have to open little doors, 
which the pew-opener then closes 
behind you. The original idea was 
probably to prevent people escaping 
before the sermon was over. 

When Mr. Harold Beefington first 
came to Little Wobbley he was allotted 
a pew with a door that was always 
sticking, so that he frequently had to 
climb out over the top. As he is a 
stout man and heavily built he found 
this inconvenient and undignified and 
appealed to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the chapel to have the door 
mended. They met at the end of 
the month and referred the matter 
to the Fabric Sub-Committee, whose 
Chairman had unfortunately died the 
previous winter. This occasioned some 
slight delay, and in the end Mr. Harold 
Beefington took a screwdriver to 
chapel with him one Sunday and 
removed the door bodily. 

I hate to think what a man capable 
of doing that sort of thing would sug- 
gest if he were allowed to join our War 
Effort Committee. It is almost certain 
that he would want to indulge in all 
sorts of wild-cat schemes which we 
would lack the means of carrying out. 
The truth is that the work of just 
keeping the Committee going takes us 
nearly all our time. We meet every 
week to review progress, and the Com- 
mittee meeting takes the whole evening, 
because Johnson-Clitheroe is the Chair- 
man and he makes it a rule to allow 
absolute freedom of speech. Perhaps 
he carries the principle rather too far, 
as last week, when he allowed Colonel 
Hogg and Entwistle to discuss badger- 
digging for nearly half an hour in the 
middle of the meeting; but it is a fault 
on the right side. 

Apart from the meetings of the big 
Committee on Mondays, there is the 
financial sub-committee on Tuesdays, 


which discusses the financial aspect of 
Little Wobbley’s War Effort. This is a 
sort of Inner Cabinet, and we generally 
go over all that has been discussed on 
Monday, but with greater frankness, 
as there are no ladies present. 

Unless we include Beefington I can- 
not see where any New Blood is to come 
from. There is of course old Mr. 
Gargler of Pine Cottage, but as he is 
over ninety and practically blind and 
deaf I cannot see that he would be 
much use. However, far be it from me 
to fly in the face of Public Opinion, 
which after all must be the governing 
factor in a Democracy. If Public 
Opinion wants New Blood I will ask 
Mr. Gargler to take my place as secre- 
tary. I will succeed Johnson-Clitheroe 
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in the Chair, Johnson-Clitheroe can 
succeed Colonel Hogg as_ treasurer, 
and we can make Colonel Hogg vice- 
chairman in place of Entwistle. It will 
be rather difficult to know what to do 
with Entwistle, but as the only meet- 
ing he ever turned up at was the one 
when he came to talk about badger- 
digging, I think he might be given a 
purely nominal post, such as assistant- 
treasurer. 

I trust and hope that this new com- 
mittee will put an end once and for all 
to remarks about “the old gang” and 
that sort of thing, which have never 
seemed to me to be in very good taste 
in war-time, when Unity is so essential 
if the National Effort is to be crowned 
with success. 





















































At the Play 


“THE TEMPEST” (OLD VIc) 


THE “Old Vic” Company is 
fashionably going with the wind. 
After the native and icy hurri- 


canes of Lear come the alien but 
milder gusts of The Tempest in the 
Indies: after the bleakest tragedy, 
romance with its ending in compassion. 
It was a sequence well arranged for 
such a season. One mentions the 
Indies because there seems to be no 
doubt that SHAKESPEARE knew and 
closely used a record of Sir THomMas 
GATES’ voyage to Virginia in 1609. 
This involved a shipwreck and spend- 
ing a winter in Bermuda which, with- 
out the immersion, is now one of the 
pleasures of the richest New Yorkers. 
Never having enjoyed such serene 
hibernation amid the supposedly golden 
isles, 1 cannot say whether Mr. OLIVER 
MEssEL’s notion of the ‘‘ Bermoothes” 
is accurate decoration. He certainly 
takes a rather bleak and bony view of 
the island, whose trees are as naked 
and as barren as the antlers in a High- 
land castle. The scenery, denying 
Gonzalo’s mention of lush greenery and 
Caliban’s various “qualities of the isle,” 
suggests a spare diet for Prospero and 
Miranda. But perhaps the magician 
just waved that wand of his and a 
banquet popped up every day, as it did, 
so mockingly, for the conspirators. 
The storm which lands the Italian 
tourists on the island is usually 
“fudged” on the modern stage: at the 
“Vic” there is a compromise between 
the old expensive method of the 
“real ship;” with its heavy bill for 
carpentry, and the flash-lit effect of 
a symbolic catastrophe amid cur- 
tains vaguely marine. Alonso and 
party are seen on a substantial deck, 
which, at least on the first night, 
remained, despite all the tempestu- 
ous uproar, as steady as a punt on 
the Thames. Anybody who has en- 
dured an Atlantic tempest, even on 
a vessel at least fifty times as large 
as Alonso’s, will remember that that 
is not exactly what occurs. If a 
theatre’s resources cannot rock the 
“real ship” like a swing-boat at the 
fair, perhaps it is well to be content 
with symbolism or let SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S word supply the image of 
a buffeted barque. After all, such a 
line as 


“What care these roarers for the 
name of king ?” 
tells us pretty clearly what the wild 
waves are saying and doing. 
Mr. GIELGUD recreates the Prospero 
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which he gave us at this theatre about 
ten years ago, and, since his vocal 
resources are now richer, a very beauti- 
ful performance it is. The actor remem- 
bers that Prospero is not just a 
conjuror at large but an absentee 





THE BUTLER’S FLASK 


Stephano . - Mr. W. G. Fay 


member of the Italian ruling-class, a 
Renaissance grandee who had preferred 
philosophy to politics and enjoyed his 
immersion in all arts and exercises of 
the mind. Rightly he is of middle-age, 
neither a bore nor a dotard, as Prospero 
is often made to seem. If, as is 














j J-n-DOWD 
PROFESSOR ABOUT TO ADMINISTER 
CORRECTION 


Prospero . . Mr. JoHN GIELGUD 
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generally supposed, SHAKESPEARE con- 
ceived the role as a parting gesture 
and as a projection of his own maturity, 
why should he, still well under fifty, 
depict himself as senile and tedious? 
For those who remember that first 
Tempest of Mr. GrELGuD’s there will 
always be only one Ariel. But Mr. 
LEsLIE FRENCH cannot, alas, be “boy 
eternal.” If, correctly, Ariel is to be cast 
among the men, it is difficult to find 
the right lad at any time: in war-time 
harder than ever. Mr. Martius Goring 
makes a good show of agile oddity, but 
he does not approach Mr. FRENcH’s 
command of song. Why, by the way, 
should Ariel be made so odd? He is 
surely quite a straightforward contrast 
to Caliban’s straightforward villainy. 
Mr. Jack HAwkKINs is a grand 
Caliban, a mixture of King Fish and 
King Kong, hairy and horrible and 
not asking for our pity as though he 
were lecturing on behalf of primitive 
people in the Wildest West. An in- 
genious Communist could make a fine 
case against Prospero as the Imperialist 
exploiter of the backward race and so 
turn Caliban into the hero - victim 
of racial tyranny, a prototype of 
Worpswortn’s Toussaint or O’NEILL’s 
Emperor Jones. But that is not, one 
fancies, what SHAKESPEARE had in 
mind, and Mr. Hawkrns is wisely not 
attempting to be a noble and pathetic 
savage. He is just a bully monster. 
The masquing at the close comes 
off well behind “transparencies,” and 
the goddesses, who have such a deal 
of botany and mythology to get off 
their chests, do so with eloquence and 
a handsome mien. Is it heresy to 
suppose that the court masques so 
dear to “Eliza and Our James” 
may have been a trifle tedious! 
SHAKESPEARE, however, when he 
inserted such masques in his plays, 
kept them commendably short. 
Alonso and party are admirably 
played, Mr. Lewis Casson’s Gon- 
zalo being an excellent case of the 
prattler turned to good comic pur- 
pose. Mr. W. G. Fay’s Trinculo, a 
nice little droll, obviously caught the 
boat at Galway, while Mr. Frank 
TICKLE gets through the very heavy 
business with the bottle as lightly 
as may be. Altogether this produc- 
tion is an excellent venture and 
deserves the support of all in search 
of an evening’s escape. Now, in- 
deed, do fretted and fatigued people 
want, in Prospero’s farewell and 
haunting phrase, 


“Spirits to enforce, art to en 
chant” 


and here, most certainly, they are. 
i. 
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At the Revue 





“SWINGING THE GATE” (AMBASSADORS) 


Sort of its very notable prede- 
cessors in edge, finish and intelligence, 
this revue justifies its survival by 
gaiety and by certain turns which 
would be good in any company. 
Where it fails it does so chiefly on 
account of satire undisciplined and 
poorly aimed and of sketches which 
lack bite. 

And before I set out to praise some 
numbers in which Miss HERMIONE 
GINGOLD warms the cynic’s heart, let 
me say at once that she is in dire peril 
of becoming if not a tram, then, 
artistically speaking, a trolley-bus. 
The spiflication of the blowsy senti- 
mental is work which I hold to be in 
the front line of human endeavour, and 
nobody does it better than Miss Gry- 
GOLD; but one naturally tires of the 
spiflication of anything, and her success 
in this vein seems to have blinded the 
builders of this programme to the 
dangerous sameness of her stuff. A 
blowsy opera-singer, a blowsy cour- 
tesan, a blowsy Bacchante, a blowsy 
Gioconda are some of the full-blown 
ladies to whom she turns her merciless 
attention, so that it is something of a 
rest when she portrays a less blowsy 
South Coast hotel widow, and a positive 
relief when she shows how a school for 
spies would be administered by a 
tight-lipped lady from roughly Russell 
Square. This last is one of her best, 
for the curriculum includes bodice-drill 





STRENGTH THROUGH JOY 


Mr. Peter Ustinov 


for female pupils to make sure there 
may be no bungling when the precious 
moment arrives for the insertion into 
the bosom of the dockyard plans, and 
for male pupils moustache drill, so 
that a wealth of alien fibre may be 
assumed gracefully under other noses 
besides their own. 

“Queen of Song,” in which she plucks 
a ripe fruit of Covent Garden, is pretty 
funny, and I liked very much the scene 
where she and Mr. HEDLEY Brices, 
both dressed as elderly suburban ladies, 
get gently and unexpectedly drunk on 
port in a third-class carriage. It is not 
too much to say that this sketch is a 
masterly essay on the effects of alcohol 
in its initial stages and, as science 
should be, it is quite impartial in its 
conclusions. What I mean is that 
according to your personal leanings 
you can without effort detect in it the 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED FRAME-UP 


Miss HERMIONE GINGOLD 


sinister hand either of the merchants 
of Oporto or of the temperance 
societies rampant, and no one can say 
fairer than that. 

Dancing or singing, Mr. Brices is 
very helpful. Deft of movement and 
extremely neat of attack, with the 
ageless face of an ‘imp of high intelli- 
gence, he is here, there and every- 
where, but mainly everywhere. In a 
scene which boasts the most effective 
décor of the evening, “Sur le Pont 
D’ Avignon,” he shares a charming 
dance with Miss Roperta Husy and 
Miss ANN WHEATLEY; and in “Salome 
Wouldn’t Dance” he and Miss Husy, 
with Mr. ALAN SyKEs, take the lid, or 
a bit of it, off Salome. “‘We Knew 
Father,” a debunking song which he 
sings with Miss Husy and Miss 
WHEATLEY, is an example of satire 
which misses its point by not being 
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Margaret Rawlings . Mr. ROBERT HELPMANN 


funny enough to bear its exaggera- 
tions. 

It is nice to see Miss Mapes ELtiorr 
again, and she carries off both the 
sentimental and the mock-sentimental 
with equal sureness. She makes a great 
success as one of the South Coast 
widows, her sketch of an actress facing 
the rigours of a first-night is excellent, 
and the rag of a moonlit garden dance 
which she does with Mr. Guy VERNEY 
is good fooling. 

There are three plums of real 
originality in the programme. Mr. 
ROBERT HELPMANN gives some extra- 
ordinarily clever imitations of stage 
stars, the best of which, of Miss 
MarGARET Raw Lines, calls for super- 
lative praise; and Mr. PETER Ustinov, 
who has an odd genius quite his own, 
supplies an entire choral society in 
himself and goes on, made up facially 
rather like a mandrill, to give a 
memorable lecture by a Russian 
professor on a subject which I have 
already forgotten. 

So many people have contributed to 
the making of this revue that it seems 
fairest—and easiest—to leave them 
anonymous. Eric. 

° ° 


Naturally 
“ Godiva, favourite for the New Oaks, was 
ridden by D. Marks in a fast stripped mile 
and a quarter gallop at Newmarket yester- 
day.”—Daily Paper. 


°o °o 
“Smuts on Nazism” 


Provincial Paper. 
But no flies on democracy. 
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War-TIME WEAKNESSES—ENTERTAINING THE TROOPS 


r HE causes and origins of the last 
world-war seem to be a matter of 
grave dispute. At the time they 

seemed to be clear enough. I suppose 
nine people out of ten would have 
blamed the Kaiser, unless they hap- 
pened to be German. But as soon as 
the thing was over the experts began 
to dig into the records and started to 
blame everyone from Sir Edward Grey 
to the Sultan of Turkey. 

No one, save perhaps a few tem- 
porarily deranged Italians, can have 
any doubt as to who was responsible 
for starting the present war. The 
argument this time will be about why 
he did it. Already there are two 
important schools of thought on this 
subject. Students of psychology tell 
us that we must look far back into 
Hitler’s youth. They point out that his 
passion for sitting alone on mountain- 
tops and his desire for lebensraum show 
that he suffers from claustrophobia, 





Note to Historians 


probably induced by being shut in 
a dark cupboard when young. On 
the other hand, phrenologists dismiss 
this theory as nonsense. They say 
that a man’s actions are dictated by 
the bumps on his head and that in 
no way can he be held responsible for 
them. 

The other day a psychologist of 
my acquaintance, in attempting to 
convince me of the strength of his 
argument, quoted the example of 
an individual called Gas-Pipe Joe, 
a gentleman who acquired a certain 
notoriety through his habit of whacking 
people on the head with a length of 
lead-piping whenever they disturbed 
him while burgling their houses. How 
Joe acquired this strange predilection 
was explained in a simple way. It 
appeared that as a young man he had 
lodged at a boarding-house in the com- 
pany of a man with a bald head. At 
this time Joe was a respectable youth, 


noted for his light-heartedness and 
gaiety. Every morning when he came 
down to breakfast he would pick up a 
spoon and, pretending to mistake the 
bald head of his fellow boarder for the 
shell of a lightly-boiled egg, would 
attempt to crack it. 

This harmless joke never failed to 
amuse the other guests, but the effect 
on Joe of its constant repetition was 
insidious. Originally he used an egg: 
spoon, but as the passion gripped him 
firmly he started to use a dessert-spoon, 
and later a table-spoon, and the playful 
taps became correspondingly harder. 
One morning he seized a poker, and 
so alarmed both the landlady and the 
gentleman with the bald head that he 
was requested to leave the boarding- 
house at once. From that moment Joe 
was a lost soul. 

A sequel to the history of Gas-Pipe 
Joe explains how the Fuehrer’s tragic 
impulses may have been transmitted 
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to the whole German people. My 
psychologist friend tells me that soon 
after he had read about Joe, a bald- 
headed uncle came to stay with him. 
On the second morning of the visit he 
found to his horror that he had picked 
up a tea-spoon and was on the point of 
pretending to mistake his uncle’s bald 
head for the shell of a lightly-boiled 
egg. He dropped the spoon in some 
confusion and, saying something about 
having left a tap running, went to the 
bathroom, where he immersed his face 
in cold water. During the rest of his 
uncle’s stay he went without his break- 
fast rather than expose himself to 
temptation. 

Phrenologists, no doubt, will main- 
tain that the bump of aggression is 
a predominant characteristic of the 
German race, and I can perceive that 
students of the future will be just as 
muddled about the causes of the 
present war as we have been about the 
causes of the last war. Unless of 
course we can find some way of recon- 
ciling the two theories. We could, for 
instance, whack the Germans on the 
head with lead-piping and then call in 
phrenologists to examine the bumps. 


° ° 


“For the Purpose of 
Athletic Exercise’’ 


HERE is no getting away from 
the fact that a Colonel in the 
hotel cramps one’s style. 

This Colonel is a newcomer. He 
doesn’t mean any harm of course, and 
one has lost the ancient awe of stars, 
crowns, and ribbons. In fact he often 
tries to put me at my ease by calling 
me “old chap” and by protesting 
when I stir my rheumatic joints on his 
appearance in the lounge. 

It isn’t his fault that he arrived too 
late to have a home of his own. 

There is a dearth of quarters in the 
station, so the few fortunates, like 
Major Oldswett and Captain Lambeth- 
Walker, who have snapped up the only 
houses, are envied their exclusiveness. 

This is emphasised by the recent 
tightening up of Command Order 1396 
of September 1939—then interpreted 
so liberally in this area. 

It said that you must wear uniform 
at all times “except for the purpose of 
athletic exercise for which a special 
dress is necessary.” 

Dances at a neighbouring hotel, 
country walks, and even bridge-parties 
appeared to be accepted as athletic 
pursuits in those pre-blitzkrieg days. 
But since the coming of total war and 


Fifth Columns we have been compelled 
to remain ready to resist the enemy in 
the recognised clothes, and, though an 
Englishman’s home may still be his 
shelter, it is really a great deal less so 
than formerly. 

So Major Oldswett and Captain 
Lambeth-Walker retain some seclusion 
in their back garden, where a sly 
observer may see them browsing in 
tweeds of a Sunday evening; but I, 
because I share accommodation with 
my Commanding Officer, must be 
pulled up on the only private plot I 
possess. 

He was quite nice about it, but he 
pointed out that I was contravening 
the order and that, if I wished to put 
on mufti, I must be definitely athletic 
about it. Of course none of this is really 
logical. I mean, if you were having 
a perfectly athletic swim in_ the 
Serpentine and a fully-equipped _in- 
vader advanced upon you, it would be 
legally necessary to go and put on 
uniform before attempting to check 
his advance. 

So it was a little unnecessary, I felt, 
on a quiet evening, seemingly far from 
Armageddon and the L.D.V.s; and 
anyway I was shortly about to assume 
authorised pyjamas in which the only 
athletic exercise I took was that of 
running to catch the bath before the 
Colonel and Barbara. 

Barbara is officially Section-Leader 
Thompson of the A.T.S., who keeps 
that loathsome teleprinter buzzing next 
to the Colonel’s office; but down at the 
hotel she is simply the niece of an old 
friend of mine, so when I ran into her 
in the passage I warned her that 
regulations were being enforced and 
she’d better mind her A.C.I.s. At this 
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she made what I can only describe as 
an insubordinate gesture, and vanished 
into her room, while I went and rum- 
maged in a trunk full of clothes. 

Next evening, on returning from the 
office rather earlier than usual, I put 
on some nice cool white flannels and 
an Old Carthusian blazer in which I 
have always fancied myself, and 
strolled into the garden. 

The Colonel was doubly surprised, 
for he himself was standing admiring 
the architecture of Sir John Anderson 
clad in nothing more regimental than 
a pair of grey bags and a green shirt. 

But, like an experienced soldier, he 
was not without resources, for on 
remarking my approach he instantly 
seized the gardener’s spade, dug a 
square of turf from the corner of the 
lawn (to the speechless fury of the 
proprietress), and carried it purpose- 
fully into the kitchen garden. From 
there he returned with an empty spade 
and the air of one who has laboured 
long and, supporting himself on the 
implement, crossed his legs and _re- 
garded me accusingly. 

For my part I took a cricket-ball 
from my pocket, spun it up and down 
in a nonchalant manner, and tried to 
run it along my arm like Verityused to. 
My failure was fortunately eclipsed by 
the entrance of Barbara. 

She marched into the garden wearing 
a summer frock as brilliantly removed 
from the regulation khaki as a peacock 
butterfly is from a parachuting Nazi. 

Her Commanding Officer met her 
with a piercing glare, I with the 
sardonic smile of one whose warning 
has been ignored. But Section-Leader 
Thompson proved no less resourceful 
than her seniors. 

N.C.0.s of both sexes are expected 
to be “resilient,” and you could see 
her taking in the situation at a glance. 

With a swift gymnastic movement 
she plucked off her frock like a cabaret- 
dancer, clapped both hands and did a 
long-arm balance in the centre of the 
lawn. I had forgotten that she was 
once games mistress at Belledean. 

It only remains for me to add that 
the Colonel’s second withdrawal to the 
kitchen garden was carried out in the 
best traditions of the Service and 
the spirit of Dunkirk. 





AVIS: Any reader who has old 
French magazines or French books 
to spare is asked to send them to 
The Red Cross Hospital Library, 
Queens Gardens, W.2, for the 
sake of the French wounded in 
English hospitals, who have 
nothing to read. 
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Letters to the Secretary 
of a Golf Club 


From Richard Singleton, Club Member, 
Roughover Golf Club. 


EAR MR. SECRETARY,—Are 
you aware that when the 
Germans invaded Holland a 

great many parachutists were dropped 
on the golf courses there ? 


Choice of this particular type of 


country was deliberate and made for 
obvious reasons— 


(a) Excellent cover afforded. 

(6) Improbability of meeting with 
human elements—especially mili- 
tary. 

(c) No telephone-wires, houses or 
church spires to impede descent. 





I suppose you have been asleep (as 
usual) to the possibilities of their doing 
the same thing at Roughover. 

For heaven’s sake wake up. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. SINGLETON. 

PS.—Regarding cover (see (a) above), 
one of the first things you ought to do 
is to fill up all the deeper bunkers. As 
you are well aware, I have for years 


advocated this (though for other 
reasons!) especially at the 14th, 
“Satan’s Gullet,” and at the 3rd, 


“Grant’s Cavern.” Both of these 
hazards would make admirable places 
for the concealment of at least a couple 
of score of the enemy. 


From Admiral Charles Sneyring-Stymie, 
C.B., R.N. (Retd.), The Bents, Rough- 
over. (Chairman Green Committee.) 


Dear WHELK,—NSingleton has been 
at me about the Germans landing on 
the links. He is quite right. You must 
take immediate action. Better have 
all the fairways wired and strewn with 
impediments; also get the bell at the 
blind 17th manned by a wideawake 
squad of caddies so that instant alarm 
of an impending descent may be given. 
(Ten sharp clangs with the bell’s 
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clapper every thirty seconds ought to 
do for “public warning” and one clang 
every ten seconds for “all clear” or 
“raiders passed.”) 

I hear Lionel Nutmeg (Malayan Civil 
Service Retd.) is getting his old 
elephant gun ready. If you can have 
this piece of information confirmed, 
and in the interests of the public’s 
safety, I think you ought to warn the 
police that he is expected to be at 
large at any moment. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. SNEYRING-STYMIE. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S1. (late Indian Army 
Retd.), The Cedars, Roughover. (By 
hand.) 


My DEAR WHELK,—This parachute 
business can be solved as easily as 
falling off a log, and believe me, the 
whole affair only requires a_ little 
imagination—and I have got THE 
VERY THING. 

I was talking to Carstairs of the 
General Outfitters Co., Ltd., in the 
High Street this morning and he asked 
me if three old plaster models (Sports- 
men’s Mannequin Series) complete 
with lifelike face and adjustable limbs 
would be of any use to the coming War 
Supplies Depot’s Jumble Sale. Of 
course when he first mentioned them 
I asked the man what on earth he took 
me for; but I have since seen the 
possibility of their being put to the 
greatest national use and have just 
telephoned him to have them left 
round here at the house as soon as 
possible. 

And now for the plan, which is sim- 
plicity itself—just to dress up the plaster 
models in some of my old army uniforms 
and place them in various elevated posi- 
tions about the links where they can be 
readily seen from the air. Reaction on 
the enemy is obvious, but as you’re 
always so bone dense I'd better explain 
that the mere fact of three army 
officers being on duty like that will be 
bound to deter anyone who might be 
thinking of ‘‘dropping off.” 

So far as our own club members are 
concerned (and those few of the public 
who find their way on to the links) I 
feel quite sure that once they know 
what the models are there for, and 
once they get used to them, the whole 
thing will soon cease to attract atten- 
tion. I’m afraid, however, that poor 
old Crookshanks will almost certainly 
complain that they put him off his 
game, but you must just be firm with 
him and tell him there is a war on and 
he must stretch a point. 

As I cannot get the models into 
position entirely by myself, please 
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come and lend me a hand to dress them 

up and carry them out on to the course, 
Yours sincerely, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


PS.—To show you _ how little 
imagination people have got over this 
parachute scare—just fancy, that fool 
Warburtin has bought up every bull. 
terrier he can lay his hands on in the 
country. He is training them to go for 
anything human on sight, with the 
result that only yesterday one of them 
took a great hunk out of his wife’s shin 
while she was weeding her herbaceous 
border. If you ask me, it serves him 
damn well right. 

PPS.—Better come round imme. 
diately on receipt of this. Have dinner 
with us—we can get busy afterwards 
and put the things out before dusk. 





From Mrs. Plantain (wife of Mr. 
Plantain, Greenkeeper, Roughover 


Golf Club.) (By Hand.) 

Str,—Please Sir, for goodness sake 
to come quick for the husband has just 
taken to his bed owing to what he saw 
on going out to work at 7 A.M. this 
morning. And Sir, it is those German 
parrychooters and they is here all right 
in our midst, and no mistake, for the 
husband saw three of them dressed up 
in old-fashioned British Army uniforms 
and standing there indifferent like and 
as if they did not wish to call attention 
to theirselves. This, he says, was 
proved by the way one of them was 
pointing a pair of field-glasses at a 
clump of whins, another acting he was 
playing golf, and the third kidding on 
he was fishing. 

Well Sir, for a time the husband just 
looked his fill, like a rabbit at a weasel 
and with his heart in his throat, and 
then Sir he nearly jumped right out of 
his skin; for suddenly there was a 
great rushing wind and a lot of swear 
words just behind him and immediately 
later there was three loud explosions, 
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“Tf Hitler got a squint at your face, old chap, he’d think he’d won.” 


and Sir, a moment later still the 
parrychooters was all stone dead. 

And it was that there club member, 
Mr. Nutmeg, what is always scowling 
at everyone, that had bagged the lot— 
and he did it with the big dangerous 
gun that he threatened the new 
groundsman with for not raking the 
bunkers last summer. 

But Sir, what made the husband run 
home here with the hair on him stand- 
ing straight up and his lips blue and 
wanting to blow his nose and to get in 
quickly under the blankets was this— 
that when the last invader fell over he 
saw as plain as plain a lot of sawdust 
and blue smoke and bits of china come 
out of the dead man’s stomach. And, 
Sir, it was enough to terrify the bravest 
in the land you must allow. 

Well, Mr. Whelk, that is the absolute 
gospel, for the husband has touched no 
Iquor since the last budget and only a 
drop then on account of the war-time 
price, and he is not the one to tell any 


lies except when provoked by mem- 
bers. So please Sir come quick and 
bring a doctor with you for he is still 
sweating something cronic, and I am 
feared he is in a bad way. 
Your obedient Servt., 
ANNIE PLANTAIN. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S1., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. (By Hand.) 


DeaR WHELK,—Your report re- 
ceived and I have already told the 
police to have Nutmeg arrested imme- 
diately. It is a clear case of sabotage. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 

PS.—Ever since I caught him out 
telling me he had played eight instead 
of nine in the 1934 October Club Medal 
I knew he could never be trusted again. 
It is amazing we have nursed such a 
viper in our bosom for so long. 

G.C.N. 








NOTICE 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


Owing to the situation in Scan- 
dinavia the supply of paper is 
drastically curtailed, with the 
result that our readers may find 
difficulty in obtaining PUNCH 
unless an order is given in advance. 

To avoid disappointment a 
definite order for PUNCH weekly 
should be given immediately to 
your Newsagent or direct to 
PUNCH Office. For Subscription 
Rates see the bottom of the Front 
Cover. 

The Summer Number is now on 
sale at 1/-, and if unobtainable 
locally can be supplied direct from 
PUNCH Office, 10 Bouverie Street, 
E.C.4, at 1/3, post free. 

















. and here is another bit of news which has 
just come through.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Three Cities 


A vERY bold comparison was challenged by Mr. D. L. 
Murray when he called his new novel (HODDER AND 
StoucHTon, 10/6) Tale of Three Cities—it was presumably 
mere fashion which induced him to leave the indefinite 
article out of his title. But his results justify his courage, 
and anyone who has enjoyed DickEns’s story of revolution, 
sacrifice and the shifting European scene may well enjoy 
Mr. Murray’s. It is an enormous book—about six hundred 
and fifty pages of crowded type. Were the plot boiled down 
to a summary the book would be presented as one of those 
works, common in the post-Dumas age, of rapid action 
and involved intrigue, in which babies are left on doorsteps, 
emperors make secret assignations, beautiful women 
marry beastly dukes for their oppressed countries’ sakes, 
plotters sneak from frontier to frontier with beards, cloaks, 
and false passports, and midnight conferences decide the 
fates of nations. All those ingredients are here, with 
shootings and escapes galore. But Mr. Murray’s triumph 
(and the book deserves no lesser description) is that he 
gets away with it all. The backgrounds, crowded with 
detail, laboriously collected but masterfully assembled, are 
most memorable. Here is Papal Rome, here is the London 
mid-Victorian panorama, here, in all its pulse and glitter, is 
Paris of the Third Empire, of the Commune, and of the 
recovery, with an extraordinarily vivid synopsis of the 
Franco-Prussian War thrown in. There is also an unlaboured 
beauty about the style of the prose, which always adequately 
rises to meet the great moments. Mr. Murray has never 
done anything as good; nor, for that matter, have many 
living novelists. The film people will certainly be after him. 
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“By Yon Bonny Banks” 


Here’s the book of the Lochs, here they are 
Gleaming back to a summer-blue void; 
Its name is called Ferox and Char; 
Messrs. OLIVER own it and Boyp. 
R. P. Harvie achieved it; you'll find 
Him an angler of scientist sort; 
His work is the first of its kind 
To be on the bookshelf of Sport. 


Few, few from the trout can refrain; 
The salmon, his crooked beak curled, 
Who hies from the ultimate main 
Inspires half the ink in the world; 
But the ferox, who ‘‘rins in Loch Awe,” 
And the char of the Ice Melt—till now 
What pen has expounded the law 
Of their wherefore, their why and their how é 


Is a diet of char that which keeps 
The ferox in troll-smashing trim? 
Is the char dying out of the deeps? 
Is the ferox dependent on him ? 
Is the ferox, though big, but a brown 
Little trout of the burn or the brook ? 
Mr. Harpte has written it down 
In a highly original book. 


More about Mrs. Fitzherbert 


While agreeing with Mr. SHanE LEsLIE that “Romantic 
History is the aversion of the careful historian,” you feel 
that the mere presentation of documents pertinent to an 
already published biography is a dubiously acceptable com. 
pliment to the historical acumen of the average reader. 
Approach The Letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert (BuRNs, Oatns, 
15/-) as an amateur of Georgian social life or as a confirmed 
fan of that pleasant woman the PRINCE REGENT’s morganatic 


wife, and these further documentary spoils will undoubtedly 


prove interesting and fascinating. Mrs. FirzHERBERT herself 
had no illusions about her letters. “My Pen and I are always 
at war together,” she declared. She is dignified in business 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
Time 1940 


“WHAT DID YOU DO IN THE GREAT WAR, GRANDPA?” 


“Wat pip I po, My LAD? 


I HELPED TO RELIEVE MAFEKING.” 


H. M. Brock, June 13th, 1917 


relations, kindly in personal gossip; and her ungentlest 
word is for “‘the horrid Radicals in Brighton” who refuse 
to produce fireworks when their sovereign arrives at the 
Pavilion. Parliamentary debates on ‘“‘PRINNEY’s”’ debts, 
with devious allusions to the report of his marriage, 
intimate notes from his royal brothers about their own 
sub-matrimonial affairs and letters from various semi-royal 
children comprise the greater part of a book which, with no 
literary distinction whatsoever, does shed a certain amount 
of lustre on the figure it chiefly illuminates. 


Up the Mercury! 


In maintaining that these islands have weather but no 
climate—whereas in such places as the Mediterranean 
littoral the boot is on the other leg—the foreigner usually 
goes on to repeat Dr. JoHNsoN’s forceful statement that the 
weather is the main staple of English conversation. That 


this staple might be more intelligently handled is one of 
the many pleasant conclusions adduced by The Weather Eye 
(HALE, 8/6), in which Mr. C. R. BENsSTEAD, a naval meteorol- 
ogist, discourses wisely and entertainingly on weather in 
general and the theory and practice of forecasting in 
particular. Here winds and waters, thunder and lightning, 
atmosphere (thick or clear) and all the other ingredients of 
weather-lore are assembled and explained, with the 
methods, from ARISTOTLE’S to the latest Norwegian, that 
go to successful divining. Here are prophetic livestock— 
from the Galloway grumphie who “smells the weather” 
to the sagacious leech who at the Great Exhibition of 
1851 “‘rang a little bell when a tempest was expected.” 
Proverbial weather-lore is also explored and its accuracy 
confirmed or discounted. Some of the most interesting (and, 
from a horticultural point of view, practical) pages deal 
with frost-pockets—and now we know why parts of 
Rickmansworth are colder than Aberdeen! 








The Stars 
It is a favourite saying of the pedant that in time of stress 
we that are foolish become superstitious and consult oracles. 
It is quite true, and the readiest at hand nowadays are the 
astrological predictions in the popular Press, one of which 
has lately been discontinued, somewhat cynically, as “‘ Light 
entertainment.” Mr. Rupert GLEADOow, in his Astrology 
in Everyday Life (FABER AND FABER, 8/6), has nothing to 
do with all this. To him astrology is a science, and the 
casting of a horoscope a matter of many hours and much 
searching. He meets the sceptic, and fortifies himself with 
the names of great men who 
were believers. KEPLER was 
among the latter, and in 1610 
he used the expression “‘throw- 
ing out the baby with the bath 
water,” which one had sup- 
posed was a happy modernism. 
Mr. GLEADOW also elucidates 
astrology for the layman. It 
is a complex business but 
highly interesting, and the 
most casual reader can get fun 
out of it by trying to identify 
himself (and friends) from the 
characteristics due to the plan- 
etary influences. One student, 
for example, seemed mentally 
to be under Gemini, but his 
figure and the shape of his 
head were not Geminian. He 
discovered his head in Aquar- 
ius, but his nose, a majestic 
organ, pointed to Scorpio. He 
was probably born in Gemini 
with Aquarius in the ascend- 
ant, and the Scorpion was in 
trine, or square, or something. 
One horoscope is fully dealt 
with, and those who are long- 
ing for a certain event to 
happen are advised to turn to 
page 96. May it be so. 





Officers and Gentlemen 
and Others 


In Gentleman of Stratford 
Mr. JouN Bropny proved him- 
self an adept at historical reincarnation. In Green Glory 
(COLLINS, 8/6) he has chosen a period not so remote in time 
but almost more so in temper; for it is the prosperous 
middle years of Vicrorta, when soldiers were decked in 
scarlet and gold, and income-tax was a burden which might 
(though it was not) have been borne without groaning. His 
title is taken from the nickname of a cavalry regiment to 
which his hero belongs; but the story, though it contains 
a vivid impression of Tel-el-Kebir—which seems a battle 
long ago indeed—is by no means exclusively military. It 
shows the life of its day under many aspects, and the scenes 
at the Oxford, with BEsstr BELLWoop, GEORGE LEYBOURNE 
and the great MacDERMoTT in the programme, and in the 
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sewers of Wapping, where Arnold Finch is introduced to 
the odoriferous art of ‘“‘toshing,” are lively period-pieces, 
A variety of historical figures cross the stage—the Empress 
EvGENIE and the Prince IMPERIAL (whereby hangs part of 
the tale), PARNELL and Mrs. O’SHEA, GEORGE MEREDITH, 
GEORGE Moore and Oscar WiLpE. Some of these just 
walk on; others have a few—and not always altogether 
convincing—words to say. But the fictitious characters are 
the better drawn—particularly Arnold himself, the sensitive, 
rather puritanical subaltern, whose mind is clouded by 
curious doubts about his parentage, which are solved in the 
end, and the friend who is his so effective foil, Charles 
Auberon, the typical raffish 
young dandy soldier. 


Fickle Fortune 


It is no small tribute to 
the Baroness Orozy’s ability 
as a story-teller that, even in 
these days, Mam’zelle Guillotine 
(HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
8/3) holds its own as a record 
of daring deeds. Back in 
France after the Revolution 
the Baroness is on familiar 
ground, and in these adven- 
tures of her Scarlet Pimpernel 
she finds strenuous and stir- 
ring work for Sir Percy Blake- 
ney and his devoted com- 
rades-in-arms to do. Cynics 
may scoff at the bouquets 
which from time to time are 
thrown in profusion at this 
very perfect hero, but un- 
sophisticated readers at any 
rate will welcome a story in 
which success crowns | the 
efforts of those who strive 
to save innocent people from 
brutal murder. 





Missing the Bus 
In their latest story, n- 
voy on Excursion (MICHAEL 


Like it?” JosEPH, 8/6), Miss CARYL 

Braums and Mr. S. J. Stmoy 

have worked hard to make 

merry over the efforts of two missions, British and 


Zerman, to obtain from an obscure kingdom called 
“Insomnia” their entire supply of an all-powerful metal. 
Perhaps the times are out of joint for a farce of this kind, 


perhaps the collaborators’ humour is showing signs of | 


stress and strain, but whatever the cause may be, Detective 
Inspector Quill’s adventures, in and out of ‘‘ Insomnia,” are 
neither so funny nor so fresh as they seemed to be in 4 
Bullet in the Ballet. This is in fact a book containing some 
amusing incidents rather than a consistently amusing book, 
and in their next attempt to divert us it is to be hoped that 
the creators of Vladimir Stroganoff will allow him to make 
more than a fleeting appearance. 
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